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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘’Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 



TO*TTfrT: TO*TT ffir: I 

TOT TO’Fff 1 1 



fir* TO TOT: fir* to I 

fir* it sfecf ffir n 



* Sraddha-suktam, Hymn of Faith, is begun 
here. Sr add ha (Faith), like medha (intuition), is 
deified in this hymn. Its ‘seer’ is a woman whose 
name also is Sraddha. 

!• Sraddha is usually translated as ‘faith’. 
It is not mere belief but the orientation of one’s 
whole being to a higher goal. In his commentary 
on the Mundaka Upanisad 2.1.7 3amkara says: 

‘ Sraddha is the mind-clarifying faith in the 
existence of the Supreme Reality with which all 
goal-oriented efforts are made.’ Swami Vivek- 



With sraddha (Faith) 1 the sacrificial fire 
is kindled, with sraddha the oblation is 
offered, with our hymns we glorify sraddha 
seated on the crest of bhagcfi 

Rg-Veda 10.151.1 

O Sraddha , fulfil the desire of the giver, 
fulfil the desire of one who wishes to give 
[ but cannot give ], fulfil the desires of 
sacrifices by doing as I have said. 

Rg-Veda 10.151.2 



ananda has pointed out that it was the vedic 
concept of Sraddha that changed into the concept 
of Bhakti in the post-vedic period. 

Bhaga, as found in later devotional 
works like Vistiupurana and the Bhagavatam, 
refers to the superhuman attributes of the Deity. 
In the T ait tiny a Upanisad 1.4.3 a sage prays, 
‘O Bhaga, may you enter into me’, where bhaga, 
according to Samkara, means Bhagavat, the 
adorable Lord or Reality. Sayana’s translation 
of bhaga as ‘wealth’ does not sound good. 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



This month’s editorial discusses how 
the different dimensions of the human self 
can be harmonized and made to function 
as an integrated personality. 

SEARCH FOR A NEW EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

in India is a thought provoking article 
which discusses the true aim of education, 
the defects of the present system of 
education, the general attitude of educated 
Indians, the importance of religious-cultural 
values and other vital issues with clarity 
and conviction. Its author Dr. Ardhendu 
Sekhar Ghosh, D. Sc, LL.B., after taking 
his doctorate from Sorbonne University, 
worked as a senior scientist at Bhabha 



Atomic Research Centre, Bombay, and is 
now engaged in technical consultancy ifc 
the fields of chemicals and pollution 
control, besides being a member of several 
scientific societies. 

Swami Chetanananda of the Vedanta 
Society of St. Louis, U.S.A., concludes his 
inspiring biographical sketch of gauri-ma. 

In GOD AND JUSTICE — GOOD AND EVIL 

Dr. Bruce Alan Southworth shows that no 
system of faith can be satisfying to the 
modern mind unless it shows some way of 
integrating evil and injustice into its 
framework. Rev. Bruce is Senior Minister 
at the Community Church of New York. 



INTEGRATION OF THE SELF 

(EDITORIAL) 



In many parts of India people make a 
kind of sweetmeat known as bundi ladu 
(or laddu). It is usually made of globules 
of chickpea batter deep-fried, sweetened 
and pressed into a ball. On some festive 
occasion Ramu’s mother was serving these 
ladus, which were almost the size of a 
tennis ball, to the members of her family. 

9 

When she came to four-year-old Ramu she 
served him only a quarter of ladu, for she 
knew that the child would not be able to 
digest more than that. Ramu was, 
however, hurt at the ‘injustice’ done to 
him and went into a tantrum. His 
mother tried to pacify him by offering 
another quarter of the sweet, but the boy 
spurned it. Knowing that nothing short 
of a whole ball would satisfy him, his 
mother searched and found for him a 
small ladu. It was only one-fourth the 
normal size, but it was whole and Ramu, 



now as pleased as Punch, accepted it with 
alacrity. 

Little children may not have fully 
developed egos but they have a clear sense 
of the whole . Their view of the world is 
far more ‘wholistic’ than that of adults. 
In fact the main trend of development 
during childhood is towards the attainment 
of wholeness and fullness. But various 
social and cultural factors intervene and 
disturb this trend so much so that, by the 
time adolescence is reached, the personality 
will have undergone considerable dis- 
integration, distortion and disorientation 
to life and reality. 

Living as we do in a complex and 
rapidly changing world, and caught in a 
web of relationships, we are called upon 
to deal with a variety of objects, persons 
and events in everyday life. However, it 
is not the complexity of external situations 
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that is the real problem — these are not as 
complex as we take them to be — the real 
problem is the disorganized condition of 
our inner life. Says Abraham Maslow, 
‘My general thesis is that many of the 
communication difficulties between persons 
are the byproducts of communication 
barriers within the person.’ 1 

How can there be communication barriers 
within us ? If there are several selves 
within, each with its own language or 
each working out of harmony with the 
others, there can arise communication 
difficulties within us. Such a situation 
indeed exists within us. The term ‘self’ 
here means a unit of life with its own 
closed-circuit organization, function and 
centre of control. The human personality 
is an aggregate of several such more or 
less autonomous units functioning as one 
organismic whole under the supervision of 
a transcendent principle of consciousness 
known as the Atman. 

Three models of the self 

The nature of this organization was 
studied in depth by the ancient Indian 
sages. Their studies led to the development 
of several structural-functional models of 
the self. One of these models is based on 
the view that human life consists of three 
avast has or states known as the jdgrat or 
waking, svapna or dreaming and susupti 
or deep sleep, and that the self pulsates 
through these states. Accordingly, the self 
is also said to have three states known as 
visva, taijasa and prdjna which correspond 
respectively to the three states of life. 
Beyond these three states there is the 
transcendental fourth state in which the 



Abraham H. Maslow, The Farther Reaches 
of Human Nature (New York: Esalen /Penguin, 
1982) p. 149. 



self remains as the unconditioned Atman. 
Each state of the self is not only different 
but is almost wholly unrelated to the other 
states in time and space. Of these only 
the first state (visva) is under conscious 
control. This view has been presented 

with great clarity in the Mandukya-upanisad . 

% 

Another model of the self is based on the 
view that human personality has five levels 
each with a different function, and each 
representing a particular dimension of the 
self. The five functions are: 1. providing 
a physical basis to life, 2. all vital move- 
ments which interconnect the body and the 
mind, 3. all mental activities pertaining to 
knowledge of the external world, 4. self- 
awareness, 5. self-transcendence and experi- 
ence of supreme bliss. According to the 
Taittiriya-upanisad each of these functions 
is carried out by a different self. This 
means that the human personality consists 
of five different selves which the Upanisad 
has named, in the above order: annamaya- 
atman y prdnamaya-dtman, manomaya- 
dtman, vijhdnamaya-dtman and dnandamaya- 
dtman. Though these selves are all 
different, they are (unlike the waking, 
dreaming and deep-sleep selves) related to 
one another. Indeed, they represent five 
dimensions of one whole Self. 

This view of the Taittiriya-upanisad 
underwent two modifications in later 
centuries after the rise of Advaita as a 
distinct school of philosophy. £rl Samkara 
in his commentary on the above Upanisad 
replaced the concept of five dtmas with the 
concept of five kosas or sheaths, which are 
products of avidyd or ignorance and act as 
the limiting adjuncts of one non-dual Self 
known as Brahman. According to him, 
the upanisadic text speaks of the five 
sheaths because ‘its real intention is to 
reveal Brahman as the indwelling Self by 
following a process of eliminating the five 
sheaths, just as rice is extracted from the 
grain called kodrava that has many 
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husks.’ 2 Though the word kosa is found 
in several Upanisads, including the 
T aittirlya-up anisad 2 the introduction of 
the concept of five kosas in this particular 
context seems to be Samkara’s own 
contribution. The Taittiriya-upanisad speaks 
not of five sheaths but of five selves, and 
this difference is quite significant. The 
dynamism, near autonomy and uniqueness 

of the body. Prana, mind and other levels 

► 

of personality are more clearly expressed 
by the word atman than by the term kosa. 

The Taittiriya concept of five selves 
underwent a second modification when 
attempts were made to correlate it with the 
earlier concept of three avasthas or states. 
Sadananda’s Vedanta-sara , for instance, 
identifies visva with the consciousness 
permeating the sheath of anna, taijasa with 
the consciousness permeating the next 
three higher sheaths (prana, manas and 
vijndna) and prdjna with the consciousness 
permeating the sheath of ananda. 

The two models of self discussed above 
are Vedantic. A third model was devel- 
oped by the Tantras. This is based on the 
principle that consciousness (cit) (itself is 
power ( sakti ) and that the whole created 
universe is a manifestation of cosmic cit-sakti. 
The individual aspect of cit-sakti is known 
as kundalini, This means that kundalini 
itself is the jivdtman or individual Self. 
When the Tantras speak of kundalini 
rising through six cakras or whorls, what 
is implied is that the unfolding of the Self 

2 * ronnfov m***m%** snwwfts- 
gre re en f fora r 

srstftfa . . . 

Samkara, Commentary on Taittiriya - 

upanifad 2.2.1 

3 * cf ST^pir: %eraT fafol: I 

T ait tiny a-upani$ad 1 .4. 1 



takes place in six stages. The six cakras 
are muladhara , svddhisthdna , manipuraka , 
anahata, visuddha and ajna. At each 
cakra the individual Self manifests a 
different dimension. Above the six cakras 
is another centre known as the sahasrdra. 
It is not called a cakra because there the 
individual Self ceases to exist as a separate 
entity, having become one with the Supreme 
Self. Every cakra, represented as a lotus, 
is the mystic symbol of one dimension of 
the jivdtman. 

It may be mentioned here that during 
the last thirty years an immense amount 
of knowledge about the self has accumulated 
in the West, partly through inter-disciplinary 
research and partly through the introduc- 
tion of various concepts from Zen, Tibetan 
Buddhism, Kabalah and other religious 
traditions. As a result there now exists a 
bewildering profusion or confusion of 
technical terms, names, ideas and conceptual 
frameworks. Recently Ken Wilber has 
made a bold attempt to restore order by 
classifying the various conceptions regard- 
ing the self under some broad levels, each 
with its own sub-levels. Wilber’s five main 
levels of the self are: 1. Pleromatic- 

uroboric 2. Typhonic 3. Egoic 4. Centauric 
5. Transpersonal. In spite of their 
unfamiliar tone, these terms cornespond 
respectively to the annamaya and the other 
kosas of vedanta. 4 

Need for integration of personality 

We may adopt any one of these models 
of the self as a means of understanding 
ourselves. But what is really important 
is to be aware that the human personality 
is much more complex than what we 
usually take it to be and that many of the 



4 * Ken Wilber, The Atman Project (Wheaton, 
Illionois: Quest Book/Theosophicai Publishing 
House, 1982). 
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problems of life come from the disharmony 
among the different parts of personality. 
Our success in life — secular as well as 
spiritual— depends to a great extent on the 
degree of integration of personality we 
attain. In order to convince ourselves of 
the need for integration of personality it 
is necessary to know the problems created 
by inadequate integration. 

The most obvious signs of inadequate 
integration may be found in the gross 
physical body which the Upanisad calls 
annamaya-atman. The human body is 
not meant only for physical enjoyment, as 
the bodies of animals are, but for the 
realization of the higher values of life. 
As Kalidasa has put it, ‘For the practice 
of Dharma, the body is the primary 
means / 5 When this truth is forgotten and 
the body is either abused for pleasure or 
neglected for austerity, it becomes sick. In 
order to function normally the body needs 
the maintenance of a stable internal 
environment known as homeostasis which 
is the result of a perfect coordination of 
the workings and responses of all the 
parts of the body. Illness may be regarded 
as a disturbance in this homeostatic balance. 
This shows how important physical or 
physiological integration is. A sick body 
works out of harmony with the rest of the 
personality. 

The next higher self is the pranatnaya- 
atman . Prana is the vital force responsible 
for all life-activities, but, as a self, its 
chief function is to mediate between the 
mind and the physical body. On the one 
hand it regulates physiological activities 
and, on the other hand, it provides the 
power for the rise of thoughts in the mind. 
Most of the instinctual drives originate 
here, and it is quite possible that Freud’s 
concept of ‘id’ corresponds to the Pranic 



5 * SrctTffTSr EPTSTERTT ! 

Kalidasa, Kumarasambhavam 5.33 



self . 6 When Prana works disharmoniously, 
it produces troubles in the body and the 
mind. Many of the emotional problems, 
especially lust and anger, are caused by 
the pranic self working out of harmony 
with the rest of the personality. 

The mind, though deriving its motive 
power from Prana, has its own independent 
functions like the classification and 
coordination of knowledge. Its most 
fundamental activity is abstraction- 
symbolization. A dog reacts to food or an 
enemy only when it can sense them and, 
if they are not present, it cannot ‘think’ 
about them. In order to think, the mind 
must be able to separate an experience 
from its object of experience and to 
represent the experience in the form of a 
sign or symbol ; the first process is called 
abstraction and the second process is 
called symbolization. Only the human 
mind has these two powers which are 
behind every kind of language and art. 
The mind of man has been so much 
conditioned by language that he cannot 
think without words. Abstraction - and 
symbolization are often carried so far that 
thoughts may have no relation with the 
actual world. This kind of conceptual 
delusion takes place when one reads stories, 
fables and novels or watches a film show. 
It may also occur even at other times in 
the course of everyday life and activity and, 
when it happens, the mind loses its 
integrity. 

The mind is not a mechanical contrivance 
like a camera or a tape-recorder. It is a 
living entity, a person, self, the manomaya - 
atman. This is what is popularly known 
as the ego. Desires, emotions and ideas 



6 * It also corresponds to what Jung called 
‘psychoid’, a term originally applied by the 
German neo-vitalist Hans Driesch to the 
psychic factor which guides the growth of 
organisms. As Jung has shown, every human 
instinct has a physical pole and a mental pole. 
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and the roles played in society split 
mental life into different streams, and the 
ego identifies itself with each of them. 
This often gives rise to the impression that 
there are several egos in the same person. 
The ego of a teacher changes into father- 
ego and husband-ego when he reaches 
home and into citizen-ego when he reads 
the newspaper. Some psychologists 
therefore refer to the ego as ‘ego-system’. 

Apart from this, as Dr. Jung has shown, 
the ego reveals certain antipodal charac- 
teristics. Most, if not all, children reveal 
several bad traits which do not show up 
when they become adults. What happens 
to those undesirable childhood traits ? 
According to Dr. Jung, they are not 
destroyed but owing to the influence of 
parents, teachers and other socializing 
agencies, they are repressed or pushed down 
into the unconscious where they continue 
to exist unnoticed. In their place the 
adult puts on several masks of good 
traits, that is, he pretends to be more 
virtuous than he really is. The repressed 
bad traits which work underground 
constitute the ‘shadow’ and the masks of 
virtue constitute the ‘persona’. The ego 
may be taken as the sum total of these 
two . 7 

Normally a person refuses to accept 
his hidden lower self, the ‘shadow’. He 
feels ashamed of it and may even hate it. 
In some people this self-hatred changes 
into hatred for other people. In some 
others self-hatred makes them punish 
themselves in various ways or seek various 
avenues of escapism. 

Furthermore, the ‘shadow’ represents 

1,111 "T ■ 1 

7* It should be pointed out here that this 
is only a generalized statement. For Jung the 
ego is the centre of the conscious. Since 
the ‘shadow’ is in the unconscious, it does not 
belong to the ego. cf. Frieda Fordham, An 
Introduction to Jung's Psychology (Harmonds- 
worth: Pelican /Penguin Books, 1973). 



the past. If the past is bad, we want to 
forget it and ‘turn over a new leaf’ ; if the 
past is glorious, we want to forget the 
present and live in a world of sweet 
memories. Both these ways create divisions 
in the personality. If we want to keep our 
personalities integrated, the only way is to 
integrate the past, good or bad, into the 
present. 

The ego shows several other types of 
polarity like ‘anima’ (the feminine element 
in male ego) and ‘animus’ (the masculine 
element in female ego). The integration of 
all these diverse traits and parts into a 
clearly defined, mature, fully functioning 
ego is one of the most important and 
difficult tasks in human development. 

Higher than the mind is the sheath of 
intuition known as vijnana, also called 
buddhi y dhi , hrd or hr day am (heart). One 
important point to note here is that what is 
called ‘conscious’ mind by western 
psychologists (correspdnding to manas ) is 
considered unconscious or sub-conscious 
in Indian psychology. Buddhi is the real 
conscious mind, according to Vedanta. 
Think of a river flowing at night with a 
lamp-post on its bank: except for a patch 
of light on it the river is not visible. The 
buddhi is like that patch of light ; it alone 
has self-awareness ; whereas, like the rest 
of the river, the ordinary mind is in a sub- 
conscious or unconscious state . 8 In most 
people the buddhi is in an unawakened 
condition and the door to it remains closed. 
Hence they remain without Self-awareness 
most of the time, working mechanically, 
carried away by the impetuosity of 
instinctual drives, impulses, emotions, 
fancies and fantasies. 

The buddhi is also the seat of will. Will 
is of two types: true and false. What is 



8 - Each self or Kosa (including the physical 
body) has its own mode of consciousness. So 
here unconsciousness means lack of self-awareness. 
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popularly known as will is nothing but the 
organization of some of the higher 
impulses and drives towards the achieve- 
ment of success in some worldly enterprise. 
The false will, which the Gita calls 
mjasika dhrti, is the power of the ego. 
True will is the power of the inner Self and 
comes into operation only after higher 
spiritual awakening. The Gita calls it 
sattvika dhfti. 9 In the higher stages of 
meditation all lower impulses and emotions 
disappear and the mind becomes still like 
a luminous block of glass ; then the true 
will alone operates, silently leading the 
soul Godward. When a person comes down 
from that higher state the true will 
continues to guide his actions which, as a 
result, becomes fully self-directed. The 
true will alone is free and it alone can 
effect the integration of the whole 
personality. 

The self associated with the buddhi is 
the vijnanamaya-dtman , which is the 
pratyctgatman or inner Self. It is the real 
core of our individuality and, as long as 
it remains unrealized, as long as we 
identify ourselves with the false self or 
ego, we remain estranged from our true 
being. This inner estrangement, called 

self-alienation, is one of the main causes 
of loss of identity and of meaning in 
modem life. 

The vijhdnamaya self is the highest limit 
of individuality. Beyond it the self assumes 
a cosmic dimension. It is at this level 
that the self experiences the unity of all 
beings in the Supreme Self, Paramatman. 
When this higher dimension is not 

realized, we feel alienated from our 
fellowbeings. 

This higher universal Self is called 

ETcST *TOT HH:5rWr fesfaarr: I 

c 

srfa: ST STffW^t 1 1 

c 

Gita 18:33 



anandamaya-atman because it is the 
fountainhead of supreme bliss. Every 
lower self or kosa has its own type of joy, 
but all these fleeting joys are only particles 
trickling down from the Blissful Self. 

Our discussion thus far has shown that 
though each segment of personality (self oi 
kosa) has its own more or less autonomous 
functions, laws and needs, each is in fact 
a system consisting of different parts oi 
aspects and therefore needs to be thoroughly 
integrated. Apart from this integration of 
each self, the personality as a whole needs 
integration. There are some basic 
principles involved in these processes of 
integration and to these we turn now. 

Principles of integration 

Integration is a principle which has 
assumed considerable importance in modern 
life. Manufacturing, bureaucracy, com- 
munication, transport, research and similar 
fields now consist of systems and 
subsystems of such sophistication and 
complexity that the orchestration of their 
functions has itself become an independent 
field employing advanced techniques of 
recording, monitoring and feedback. 
Modern factories, business establishments, 
administrative offices and research insti- 
tutions are now being modelled on the 
principles of integration found in living 
organisms. As a result there has arisen a 
whole new set of disciplines like cybernetics, 
bionics, systems engineering, information 
theory and a new philo^pphy known as 
General Systems Philosophyi 

They represent the application of the 
principles of integration in the external 
world. They have enabled the developed 
countries of the West to attain great 
material prosperity and military strength 
but have not enabled the people to lead an 
integrated fife and enjoy lasting peace and 
fulfilment. The struggle to control the 
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external world only increases man’s 
dependence on and bondage to the 
perishable objects of the world. Man can 
never attain true happiness and freedom 
without achieving full mastery over 
himself. The ancient law-giver Manu has 
expressed this truth in a famous dictum: 
‘All dependence is misery, all self-control 
is happiness.’ 10 Organization in the external 
world does not necessarily lead to 
organization in the inner world. The 
principles of integration of personality are 
to be discovered in one’s own consciousness. 

The term ‘integration of personality’ 
was popularized by the Swiss psychiatrist 
Carl G. Jung. By ‘integration’ he meant 
the establishment of a close rapport 
between the unconscious and conscious 
strata of mind (which he called the 
‘psyche’). In an integrated personality the 
uncon cious, instead of acting as an enemy, 
as Freud believed it did, supports and 
cooperates with the conscious. Freud 
recognized three kinds of self: the id 

(the personification of instinctual drives), 
the ego (the controller) and the super-ego 
(the moral critic or conscience). But 
according to Jung most people do not 
have, other than the psyche and the ego, 
a well-developed ‘self’. In his view the 
‘self’ is an autonomous principle that 
comes into existence through a process of 
inner transformation and growth which 
he called ‘individuation’. The ‘self’ is a 
centre that comes into existence at the 
borderland between the conscious and the 
unconscious integrating both. Only 
mature individuals succeed, after prolonged 
inner struggle, in developing the ‘self’ ; 
and they alone can be said to have 
integrated personalities. It cannot be 
denied that Jung has provided some 



i°. I 

Manusmrti , 4.160 



valuable insights into the working of the 
unconscious and that his theory of 
integration has highlighted some unexplored 
aspects of mental life. Nevertheless, as a 
technique of holistic living, his theory of 
integration is quite inadequate and 
incomplete because it deals with only one 
or two dimensions of personality. 

It is only the Vedantic view of the self 
that takes into consideration all the 
dimensions of personality and has, with 
the help of yoga psychology, made a 
depth analysis of all of them and worked 
out a comprehensive scheme for the 
complete integration of personality. We 
have already discussed the Vedantic view 
of personality as consisting of five selves 
or sheaths. It is remarkable that the 

T aittiriya-upanisad while giving a detailed 
description of the five selves employs the 
imagery of a bird. Each self is depicted as 
a bird with a head (sirah), two wings 
(paksah), a body (atma) and a tail 
(puccham). This metaphor is very 
suggestive, for the delicately balanced, 
well-adapted and very mobile avian body 
clearly demonstrates some of the basic 
principles of morphological integration. If 
any part of the bird has a defect, it will 
not be able to fly. Similarly, if there is a 
defect in any part of the kosa , the self 
pertaining to it will not function properly. 
The suggestion of flying is appropriate, 
for just as a bird flies in the air, so does 
each self or kosa operate in a vaster field 
of infinite Reality known as Brahman. 
Corresponding to each kosa or dimension 
of individual self, there is a cosmic level 
of Brahman or infinite Self. 

What are the Vedantic principles of 
integration of personality ? These are 
found scattered in the Upanisads and 
books on yoga. Some of the important 
ones among these principles are refor- 
mulated below. 

1. Every kosa or self has a specific 
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function in the overall harmony of the 

whole personality ; it can function properly 

only when its basic needs are satisfied ; 

and for the fulfilment of these basic needs 

each kosa must communicate freely with 

its cosmic universe. Food, water, air etc. 

needed for the body come from the 

physical universe of which it is a part. 

The individual Prana is dependent on 

cosmic Prana. The different kinds of 

* 

knowledge needed for the development of 
the human mind come from the cosmic 
mind or mahat, 

2. Each kosa or self has its own mode 
of expression or language. The genetic 
code may be taken as the language of 
protoplasm that constitutes the physical 
body. The cells of a tissue communicate 
among themselves and with those of other 
tissues through messages coded in 
messenger-RNA, neuro-transmitters, hor- 
mones, etc. The Pranic self has its own 
language. Other than nutritional 
ciencies and diseases connected with 
biochemistry of the, body, many of 
troubles of the body are caused by 
malfunctioning of Prana. By learning the 
language of Prana each person should 
understand the workings of his own body. 

3. Each kosa or self has its own centre 
of control. By manipulating this centre it 
is possible to regulate the working of that 
kosa. Western scientists regard the brain 
as the control centre for the physical body, 
whereas yogis regard it only as a relay 
station. The primary concern of yogis is 
Prana. According to them, two main 
functions of Prana, metabolism and 
reproduction, are controlled by the 
Muladhara and svddhisthdna centres. 11 
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il • It may be of interest to note here that at 
an early stage in embryonic life known as the 
gastrula, the area known as dorsal lip or 
primitive knot (which corresponds to the base 
of the spine in the fully grown baby) is the 
centre for all important vital activities. 



The next higher cakra known as manipuraka 
controls the production of speech ; it is the 
centre which regulates the flow of Prana 
into the mind and the rise of verbal ideas 
in the mind. 

4. The overall harmony of personality 
is effected through hierarchical control. 
Each fcafa-self can to some extent be 
controlled by the next higher fcofa-self. 
The physiological activities of the body 
can be regulated by controlling Prana, 
Prana can be controlled by the mind and 
mind can be controlled by the buddhi , 12 
Being the seat of the true will, the buddhi 
alone can act as the super-control room for 
the integration of the whole personality. 
The master-key to unlock the mysteries of 
lower kosas is hidden in the buddhi or 
vijndnamaya kosa. 

5. The integration of the whole 
personality can be effected only through an 
integrative principle of life which is 
common to all the kosas. One such 
principle is cit or consciousness which 
permeates every part of the personality. 
The integration of personality calls for a 
total transformation of consciousness. 

6. Lastly, integration of personality 

needs the holistic perception of a common 
goal or ideal. Very often we accept a high 
goal or ideal, say God-realization, after 
reading about it in books. Such a borrowed 
idea remains somewhere in the higher 
regions of the mind but the body. Prana 
and lower mind, instead of accepting it, 
seek their own goals. This is the reason 
why spiritual aspirants find that a major 
portion of their everyday life has nothing 
to do with the spiritual ideal they have 
accepted. The true ideal capable of 
effecting the integration of the whole 

personality emerges out of the depths of 



12* This hierarchical control is suggested in 
the Gita 3.42, 43 and through the chariot 
metaphor in the Katha-upanisad 1.3.10 
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one’s consciousness in the fullness of time. 
Such an ideal by its sheer power draws 
every part of the personality to it. 

Two ways of integrating personality 

We have to consider now how the 
integration of total personality can actually 
be achieved. We have seen that integration 
can be effected only on the basis of an 
integrative principle of life common to all 
the &afa-selves. Actually there are two 
such principles : Prana and cit or conscious- 
ness. Accordingly, there are two ways 
of achieving integration: by controllihg 
Prana and by transforming consciousness. 

The first path is followed by Hathayogis 
and some Tantrik sects. Their aim is to 
gain full control over Prana through a 
graded course of disciplines. Prana is not 
restricted to the prdnamaya-kosa alone ; 
it is the fundamental life-force operating in 
all the kosas. The Hathayogis begin with 
the gross form of Prana in the physical 
body and try to bring it under control 
through physical means such as postures 
iasana), the six purificatory exercises called 
satkarma (which include the washing of 
the alimentary canal from both ends and 
other similar processes), and some other 
practices known as mudrd and bandha. 
Next they try to integrate the Pranic self 
through Pranayama or breath-regulation. 
After this the practice of mental concen- 
tration known as Raja Yoga is taken up. 

Even here the basic idea is to raise Prana 

♦ 

to the level of Self-awareness which is 
what the awakening of kundalini really 
means. 

The drawback of this approach is that 
it is a piecemeal attempt at integration. 
Many of those who follow it get stalled at 
the body level and thus fail to achieve full 
integration. Moreover, some of these 
physical exercises make the body so 
sensitive that any deviation from the rigid 



routine may cause serious physical or 
mental disorders. 

The second way of integration, based on 
the transformation of consciousness, is 
followed in the Vedanta. In the Upanisads 
Prana is recognized as satya, the truth of 
life, but consciousness is recognized as a 
still higher principle, satyasya satyam , 
the ‘Truth of truth ’. 13 In this path 
integration of personality is attempted 
from the topmost level, that is, from the 
Atman. The essential nature of Atman is 
Self-awareness. The lower three kosa- 
selves are controlled by Prana and belong 
to the realm of the unconscious. That is 
why they often work out of harmony with 
the higher dimensions of the Self. This 
condition can be remedied and the lower 
selves integrated by extending the awareness 
of the Atman into them. No part of the 
personality should be left in the darkness 
of the unconscious ; the entire personality 
should be illumined by the light of the 
Atman. This is the holistic method of 
personality integration taught in Vedanta. 

The extension of the light of the Atman 
into lower sheaths may be done in two 
ways: either through self-effort or through 
self-surrender to God. The first method 
is stressed in Jnana-marga, the path of 
knowledge. Here consciousness is regarded 
as non-dual and the individual Self as one 
with the Infinite Self. The aspirant tries 
to maintain this awareness at all times, 
even while engaged in work, by holding on 
to his inner Self. By the constant practice 
of this interior witnessing, self-awareness 
percolates into every &afa-self and brings 
about on overall harmony. 

The other method, based on self-sur- 
render, is stressed in the path of Bhakti. 
Here the Supreme Self is regarded as the 
Inner controller ( antarydmin ) indwelling 
the individual Self. The lower levels of 



13 . Brhadaranyaka-lipanisad 2 . 1 .20 
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personality work out of harmony only 
because they have not been surrendered 
fully to the control of the Divine. Each 
kofrs-self must be opened fully to the 
Divine ; this is what surrender really 
means. It can be done through prayer, 
worship or meditation. When it is properly 
done, divine light and power pour into every 
part of the personality purifying, integrat- 
ing and transforming it. Such a trans- 
figured individual feels that every life- 
activity in him is being impelled by the 
power of the Divine. The nature of this 
transformed awareness has been beautifully 
expressed by Dhruva in the Bhagavatam, 
When the little boy had practised meditation 
for some time he realized the Lord as his 
Inner Controller. Then he opened his 
eyes and beheld the corporeal form of the 
Lord. But the first words that he uttered 
were an expression of his inner experience. 
He said: ‘Salutations to you, omnipotent 

Lord, who, having entered my inner 
being, enliven through your will-power my 
dormant thoughts, my arms, feet, sense 
organs and Prana .’ 14 

The integrating plural *we* 

So far our discussion has centred on the 
individual. The integration of personality 
as an independent, fully functioning, 
creative individual is known as ‘autonomy’. 
This autonomy is vitally necessary for 
every person to retain his identity, to 
actualize his creative potentialities to the 
fullest extent, to face the adverse conditions 
of life and to be self-reliant. But the sense 

of self-sufficiency that it may induce is 

1 

14 - *rrss=5T: srfsrw *nr 
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Bhagavatam 4.9.6 



a false one, for every human being is 
dependent on society for his basic needs. 
Nor is autonomy complete in itself, for the 
human self has a cosmic dimension which 
man shares with his fellow-men and, 
unless integration with one’s fellow-men is 
achieved, an individual’s life will remain 
incomplete. Above all, the unity of life 
manifests itself in the human heart as love 
and unselfishness which can find fulfilment 
only through integration with universal 
life. 

This kind of social integration, sharing 
in universal life, is called ‘homonomy’ 15 . 
Autonomy and homonomy are comple- 
mentary to each other. It is not possible 
to attain homonomy without attaining 
autonomy. People who lack integrated 
personalities cannot attain real integration 
with society. They will either surrender 
themselves to the herd and blindly follow 
other people or else will become a burden 
upon society. 

From this it follows as a corollary that 
love for oneself and love for others are 
not mutually exclusive. Those who hate 
themselves can never truly love others. 
A higher form of love for oneself is 
necessary in order to understand the 
meaning of love for other people. False 
selflessness based on guilt and self-hatred 
is as unhealthy as selfishness. Selfishness 
and false unselfishness are found only in 
immature and unintegrated personalities. 
In truly mature and integrated people, 
especially saints and sages, a holy love for 
oneself and pure love for others are found 
united into a single striving with an 
undivided goal. 

Whereas the selfish or egoistic person is 
obsessed with T and gets alienated from 
other people, the falsely unselfish escapist 

15 « The term ‘homonomy’ was originally 
used by A. Angyal. See, Farther Reaches of 
Human Nature p. 157 
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is obsessed with ‘they’ and gets alienated 
from himself. But the fully mature and 
awakened individual synthesizes the ‘I* 
and the ‘they’ into a universal ‘we’ and 
frees himself from all forms of obsession 
and alienation. Negative terms such as 
‘unselfish* and ‘selfless’ can no longer be 
applied to him, for his whole outlook on 
life has become positive. Whatever he 
has or does is for the good of all people, 
and by his mere living he becomes a 



blessing to his fellow-men. Such a fully 
integrated, liberated individual who lives 
for the good of the world has been described 
in the Gita as sthitaprcijna. 

The synthesis of T and . ‘they* into 
universal ‘we* is one of the highest points 
in the integration of personality. It is the 
result of a radical transformation of 
consciousness. Only through a transform- 
ation of consciousness can total integration 
of personality be achieved. 



SEARCH FOR A NEW EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN INDIA 
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The present educational system in India 
was introduced by the British during the 
colonial rule. The characteristic feature 
of this system is that it is completely 
divorced from our national ethos and 
our rich cultural heritage. This heritage 
being based on spirituality and harmony 
in variety, stands for the development of 
a comprehensive view of life as interacting 
not only with the outer physical world, 
but also with the inner psychic. 

The present system of education being 
modelled on the Western pattern has 
almost all the features common to the 
western technological culture, namely 
stark materialism, ostentatious consumerism, 
fragmented view of life, and so on, about 
which several western thinkers themselves 
are not very happy. Another point, which 
is usually slurred over, is that this system 
being totally alien to this country’s cultural 
heritage, creates psychological problems, 
notably, ambivalence. For reasons to be 
elaborated later, educated Indians lack 
consistency in motives, and therefore, 
reveal incongruity and contradiction in 
their words, actions and thinking. This is 



an additional malady with Indians, not 
usually found in an average educated 
westerner. 

All patriotic leaders of pre-Independence 
days not only criticized this system of 
education but also took corrective steps to 
counteract its adverse effects. Vivekananda 
started the Ramakrishna Mission and 
Math, Tagore the Vishwa Bharati at 
Shantiniketan, and Gandhi his Ashramas 
at Wardha and Sabarmati. Gandhiji was 
very forthright in condemning the western 
system of education. He even advocated 
(during the non-cooperation days) boycott- 
ing universities and colleges, as these were 
the breeding grounds for the snobbery and 
slavish mentality prevalent in upper 
educated class. 

After the Independence, we have had 
several educational reforms and a 
phenomenal increase in the number of 
universities and educational institutions. 
Despite all this, the Government announced 
in Parliament on January 17, 1985 that ‘a 
new educational policy’ would be 
formulated. This announcement ipso 
facto implies an admission of the failure 
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of the existing policy. The fate of the 
prestigious Radhakrishnan Commission 
and Kothari Commission is still fresh in 
our memory. Our experience over the 
last forty years prompts us to believe that 
unless education is made to conform to 
our national ethos and to our cultural 
heritage, no change or reform in the name 
of modernity and secularism is going to 
help us. 

Aim of education 

As pointed out by Swami Vivekananda, 
the main purpose of education is to bring 
out the inner divinity in man. To talk of 
divinity in this context may be objected to 
by some ‘modern intellectuals’ on the 
ground that this would amount to taking 
back this country to what is popularly 
known as ‘religious fundamentalism’. For 
their enlightenment, however, let us point 
out that the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
word ‘divinity’ means ‘illumination’. It is 
on the spark of divinity hidden in the 
inner-most core of every human heart that 
man’s willing, thinking, feeling and other 
faculties depend for their function. The 
source of this inner illumination is 

unfortunately so deep in most of us that 
we are not even aware of its existence, 
what to speak of its utilization. A lively 
communion with this divinity in oneself 
can surely give one true wisdom and 
fulfilment. 

For this inner development, a meaningful 
interaction with the outer physical 

environment is not only unavoidable but 
also desirable. Thus education should on 
the one side be linked with spiritual and 
cultural values and, on the other, be 
concerned with making a citizen capable 
and strong enough to face the vicissitudes 
of practical life and work ceaselessly for 
the improvement of its quality. It cannot 
obviously be an individual affair, but has 



to be a social effort, since individual life 
is sustained by the collective. 

In short, the educational policy should 
aim at bringing out the inner qualities of 
students, enabling the educated to maintain 
harmony between the different, and often 
conflicting facets of the personality, and 
at an integral development of the personality. 
Integral development is not possible if, 
for example, rationality be allowed to 
grow at the cost of emotion, or mental 
development encouraged ignoring physical 
development. In any case, for a meaningful 
discussion on education, the prevailing 
politico-economic philosophy of the 
country and its cultural background have 
to be taken into consideration. 

Negative character of the current system 

Swami Vivekananda warned us long 
time back about this negative education: 

The education that you are getting now has 
some good points, but it has a tremendous 
disadvantage which is so great that the good 
things are all weighed down. In the first place 
it is not a man-making education, it is merely 
and entirely a negative education. A negative 
education... is worse than death. The child is 
taken to the school, and... he learns... (among 

other negative things) that all the sacred books 
are lies! By the time he is sixteen, he is a mass 
of negation, lifeless and boneless... .Every man 
of originality that has been produced has been 
educated elsewhere, and not in this country, or 
they have gone to the old universities once more 
to cleanse themselves of superstitions.l 

The situation has improved mighty little 
since Swamiji’s time. 

It is no wonder that many English 
educated Indians are able to show a high 
level of intellectual ability, but with no 
involvement in and little concern for 



L The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1960) 

Vol. 3, p. 301 




